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English libraries, and who had many English friends. His wife was a
doctor with a good practice, especially for children, and they had a
daughter who was also studying medicine. They invited distinguished
people to meet me, and I heard many things about the Austrian situation
and its past and present history. Professor Herz himself spoke always
without passion and in a calm philosophical way, but he did not
disguise from me the gravity of the situation nor his own peril. He was
fortunate in leaving Vienna before the entry of the Nazis, and I met
them again in London. It was hard on his wife that her Austrian
degrees in medicine were not recognised in England so that she had to
pass examinations all over again.
Vienna had lost its old tradition of gaiety and lightheartedness.
Dead was the spirit of the Prater with its little restaurants and in-
numerable orchestras. Young people still went there, and 1 went with
them, but it was impossible for them to be carefree again. There were
too many dangers lurking round the corner, too many passions, even
among the students. Brutality and cruelty took possession of youth,
even in Austria. I was there again with my wife after the German
invasion and the arrest of Schuschnigg. We gave lunch to a husband and
wife whom we had come to know very well. The old man had been an
official of the Hofburg and a director of the art galleries in Vienna. His
wife, when we had first known her, had been intensely anti-Hitler.
Now we found a change in her. All her ideas had changed, as she told
us over the luncheon table.
"When the Germans came in," she said, "something happened to me.
I went a little mad, if you like to think so. I found myself screaming out
'Hell Hitler /' with thousands of others. I found myself marching about,
hour after hour, waving a little flag in the midst of the crowds who had
flung flowers at the German troops. It was the old German spirit which
caught hold of me and all of us. We are, after all, German. Our spirit
was united with our German brothers. Hitler has worked this miracle
for unity. I know I thought otherwise when you were here before. But
I have changed. Suddenly that night I changed."
So she talked with a flame in her eyes. . . . After she had gone I
spoke to the*young waiter who had been serving us. He was an in-
telligent and good-looking young man who had always done his best
for us in the hotel of the Meisel und Schaden.
"How do you feel about the German occupation?" I asked.
He smiled and lowered his voice slightly.
"It has made a little difference", he said. "The tempo of life has been
speeded up. We work harder, with longer hours, and we shall die
quicker!"
On the night of the German invasion, and afterwards, the Austrian